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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews was felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, peo ple who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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INTERVIEW HSTORY 


INTERVIEWER 

Michael Nakagawa is the second son of Fumiko Akutagawa. He farms wine grapes and 
winter squash in Acampo, California with his oldest brother, Fred, and their three aunts. 
Nakagawa lives on the ranch with his wife, Dena, son Kenji and their daughter Emiko. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
July 15, 1999 
Acampo, California 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Photographs were obtained from Fumiko Akutagawa 


TYPING AND EDITING 
Hideko (Heidi) Sakazaki, member of Florin JACL, JACL/CSUS Oral History 
Project, and retired Staff Services Manager of California Unemployment 
Insurance Appeals Board, transcribed the manuscript. Editing was done by 
Fumiko Akutagawa and Michael Nakagawa. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 
Copies of the bound transcript and the original tapes will be kept by Florin 
Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives Library, 
California State University, Sacramento, 2000 State University Drive East, 
Sacramento, California 95819-6039. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Fumiko Akutagawa was born in 1923 in Madera, California to 
Tsunetaro and Shizuno Hirahara. Her father died when Fumiko was age 
nine leaving his wife to care for the family of six children, two boys and four 
girls. She was the second from the youngest. When the children were not in 
school, they were always near their parents in the fields or wherever there 
was work to be done. She explained the process of picking and drying the 
fruits, and the difficulties when picking cotton. She said she was paid “a hefty 
11/2 cents a pound” picking cotton. She recalled the few times they went 
shopping and said “it was a big deal.” There were other hardships during her 
childhood--growing up without a father, having no electricity, and using a 
hand pump to water the horses. The children were taught to respect their 
elders, especially teachers, and that if ever she got in trouble with her teacher 
at school, she would get punished twice as bad when her mother found out. 

Fumiko attended Japanese language school on Saturdays and 
participated in activities at the Madera Buddhist Church. She completed her 
education in the local grammar and high schools and was a student at Fresno 
State College taking a business course at the time of the outbreak of World 
War II. The family was interned in Fresno Assembly Center and Jerome, 
Arkansas. Her siblings moved to various areas and in 1943, Fumiko went to 
live with her sister whose soldier husband had been sent overseas. Fumiko 
took classes at the Fashion Design School in Cincinnati. Her dream of a 
career in the field was never accomplished. 

Fumiko was married to Fred Nakagawa in 1945 and had five children, 


Fred, Michael, Rodney, Daniel, and Patrice. She became a widow and later 


married Masaru “Moss” Akutagawa. They live in Los Angeles. 


[SESSION 1, JULY 15, 1999] 


[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE A] 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


Fumiko Akutagawa, a Nisei woman, seventy-five years old, at 
Acampo, California on July 15, 1999. The interviewer is Michael 
Nakagawa for the Oral History of Lodi JACL [Japanese American 
Citizens League]'. We'll start with Part 1, Life before World War 
II, Part A, Family home life. 

Where and when were you born? 
I was born in Madera, California on December 2nd, 1923. 
What did your father [Tsunetaro Hirahara] do? 
My father mostly farmed. 
And your mother [Shizuno Hirahara]? 
And she helped. 
How many siblings do you have? 
I have two brothers and three sisters. They are oldest sister Kimie 
Hotta (ten years older), brother Shigeo Hirahara (seven years older, 
sister Fusae Masukawa (five years older), brother Akira Hirahara 
(three years older), and sister Yoshiko Eddow (two years younger). 


What did they do? 


' JACL: Membership driven national civil rights organization of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


What did they do? [Background talking] They all helped whenever 
and however they were able. 

Where did you fall in the family? 

I came in second from the bottom. 

What do you remember about family life? 

When we were not in school, we always were near our parents out 
in the fields or wherever there was work to be done. The few times 
that we went shopping were a big deal. We were taken shopping 
before school started in summer. Christmas we wore new clothes 
and for New Years, and in the spring we went to get new canvas 
shoes for running races at the annual picnic. 

What did you do for entertainment? 

Out in the country most people didn't have paved sidewalks or 
driveways, so we had fun playing with home-made cars and trucks. 
My oldest brother, whenever he had time, used to carve trucks and 
cars from a block of wood. He put wooden tires on so that you 
could push them around on the ground. We made shopping centers 
and used little boxes for garages. 

What hardships do you remember? 

Growing up without a father was a hardship in itself. My father 
passed away when I was eight or nine. Lack of electricity didn't 
help matters. We had to hand pump water for all our laundry, 
cooking and bathing. The chore I hated the most was pumping 
water for the workhorses. It seemed like no amount of water was 


enough for them. We didn't have hot water heaters, so we had to 


boil our water. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


What about family expectations? 


My parents expected girls to act like ladies. Girls were supposed to 


serve everyone first. 

And those were the rules for boys and girls? 

I think that boys and girls were treated almost alike. They had the 
same sort of responsibility. We were never to do anything to 
embarrass or shame the family. 

What was discipline like? 

Discipline was very strict. Our parents didn't have to repeat 
anything twice. We did exactly as we were told and there was 
never any backtalking. 

What kind of values did your parents teach you? 

We were taught to respect our elders and especially teachers. 
Which ones do you uphold or reject? 

I learned the hard way respecting my elders always paid off. We 
were taught to get along with our siblings--that if you couldn't get 
along with your sisters or brothers, how can you get along with 
outsiders. 

Respecting elders was very important and respecting teachers 
was a must. 

I don't reject any. I learned the hard way that not showing 
respect got me nowhere fast. If ever I got in trouble with my 
teacher at school, I would get punished twice as bad when my 
mother found out. 

Were you part of the Japan Town? 


No, we didn't have a Japan Town. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


Okay. Did you participate in church or any scouts or the "Y," 


picnics, local bands, sports? 


I participated in the Madera YBA [Young Buddhist Association] 


before the war. After returning to the West Coast and getting 
married, I helped at teaching at the Sunday school and several years 
as den mother. 

Were you in any sports? 

Yes, I was. That was when I was little. The only sports I was into 
was what I did during recess in grammar school. In high school I 
felt that my mother could use my help with whatever she had to do. 
By now my brother and mother had bought a farm, and we were all 
expected to help out the best we could. 

What about Japanese language school? 

I attended Japanese language school every Saturday and graduated. 
In fact, if I knew then how important it would be in the later years, I 
would have paid more attention. I could have carried on a civilized 
conversation with my parents. 

Did you take classes in Japanese cultural arts like flower 
arrangement, odori, koto, judo, kendo? [dance, harp, martial arts, 
fencing] 

I learned odori especially for obon [Buddhist All Saints Day]. I 
took some lessons in kendo because we were told that it was good 
for having connections with our motherland. They taught Japanese 
etiquette about greeting people and serving tea. 


What schools did you go to? 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


I started first grade at Ripperdan School in Madera. It had no 


kindergarten program. From the sixth grade I went on to Eastin 


School from where I graduated. Four years were spent at Madera 
Union High School. Then I went to Fresno State College until war 
broke out--took a business course. 

How did you feel about school? 

I was always told that how well we did in school meant how well 
we would do in the future. 

I was told that it was our work to go to school. Besides, it was a lot 
better than having to work (especially on the farm) in the heat of 
summer and the freezing cold in the winter. There was always 
something to do on the farm 

And how were you treated? 

I experienced no special kinds of treatment from the teachers, but 
there were a couple of kids in the eighth grade who liked to pick on 
Japanese kids. Usually, there would be some kids who would 
protect us. 

Who were your playmates? 

Most of them--my playmates were middle class Italians and a few 
whites and the Japanese kids in my class. 

Were you invited to the homes of Caucasian children? 

Yes. One was Doris Wright who was sickly and stayed home a lot. 
And her mother always invited two or three of us to visit her. 
Another person we visited was Barbara Clark. Her mother was a 
schoolteacher. 


What about teachers--were you invited to their homes? 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


On graduation--the eighth grade teacher invited us to her house. 
As achild, did you consider yourself Japanese, Japanese American, 
or American? 

I considered myself Japanese. In those days there was no 
expression, "Japanese American." 

Did your parents have any contact with the schools? 

They attended the programs we participated in. Usually in the 
evenings. 

Did they go to parent conferences? 

They didn't have parent conferences then. 

What did they expect regarding your schoolwork? 

They expected the very best we could do. 

During your years at home, what kind of dinner table conversation 
did you have? 

We were not allowed to talk while eating. So we didn't have any 
conversation. 

So how were you seated at the table? 

We sat next to whichever sibling you were getting along best with. 
And what about your teenage years--what do you remember? 

My teenage years were rather lonely. My mother was my main 
breadwinner. She was never home, except on rainy days. 

So, what kind of problems or joys did you have? 


As achild, not getting everything you wanted was the biggest 


peeve. I didn't realize there was a depression going on. 


Was dating allowed? 


Dating was not allowed at our house. It was definitely a no-no. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


So you didn't--there wasn't any dating or inter-racial dating. 

No. My mother didn't allow her daughters to date; she thought it 
would hinder our chances of getting a husband. 

What do you think about racism or injustice at this time? 

My parents often talked about how they were treated by racists and 
the few times they experienced injustice. So, I thought--so, I just 
thought it was the natural thing that was happening. 

What about your relations with your parents? 

I thought I had a pretty good relationship with my mom. It could 
have been better if I knew how to explain my feelings and myself in 
Japanese. Talking to my parents about personal feelings was the 
most difficult. I think it was the language barrier. 

What was the typical Nisei? date like? 

I don't know. [Chuckles] 

What about a typical marriage? 

Parents had the upper hand. The parents of the would-be groom 
would hire a go-between to find a wife. The parents of the would- 
be wife would usually give away their daughter. 

Since dating was frowned upon, it was almost impossible for a 
young man to find himself a wife. Most of them were too bashful. 
So in every community (Japanese) there would be at least one Issei” 
man who acted as a baishaku*, a go-between. The parents of the 


young man would "hire" the go-between to find a wife. When a 


22 Nisei: A native U. S. citizen born of immigrant Japanese parents and educated in America. 

> Issei: First generation; a Japanese who emigrated to U. S. and was ineligible by law until 1952 to become 
a U.S. citizen. 
* Baishaku: Person who arranges marriages. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


young lady was found, the baishaku would take the young man and 
his parents to check out this young lady. Most of the time, the 
parents of both sides would agree on the match. It usually took a 
couple of meetings, and although the young lady wasn't very happy 
or pleased, her parents had the last say. She and a lot of other 
young ladies obeyed their parents. And the baishaku was then 
offered a generous gift. 

So, were there qualities that you were able to look for in a husband? 
I wanted a husband who was good looking, kind, and financially 
able to take care of the family when the time came. Mr. K. 
Kawaguchi of Fresno was go-between for my husband [Nakagawa], 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Dobashi of Madera was go-between for me. 
Mrs. Dobashi is the only one surviving at the present time. 

Who did you talk to if you had problems? 

My youngest sister was a good listener. My mother always told us 
to keep our problems at home. 

What made you happy? 

Rainy days would find my mother at home when we returned from 
school. This, I think, made me the happiest. 

How would you describe your childhood and teenage years in your 
home and at school and in the community? 

My childhood and teenage years did not leave too many happy 


memories. Being a teenager during the depression was difficult; 


just being a teenager at any time is difficult. 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


My mother, doing her best as a widow, wanted to make sure 
that her children didn't do anything to bring shame to the family. I 
think she was a little overprotective. 
Did you encounter racial prejudice at any time when you were 
growing up? 
During my early years I was probably encountering racial prejudice 
but didn't realize it. When I transferred to Eastin School after my 
mother and brother bought our farm, there were a couple of kids 
who picked on me and other Japanese kids, calling us "Japs’." 
Good thing there were some big Caucasians who beat up on them. 
What type of work did you do? 
At first, during the summer vacation I went to a drying yard where 
there were fruits to be cut. We placed them on wooden trays, which 
were put into smoking houses and then set out in the sun to dry. 
When the grapes were ripened, I helped pick them, which were 
placed on paper trays and dried in the sun for raisins. 
Did you pick cotton? 
Did I pick cotton? Yes, I picked cotton. For people who have 
never picked cotton, I have to say it is the most painful job, ever. 
This job is one that cannot be done wearing gloves. The cotton boll 
has five sharp edges that can tear up your fingers and there is no 
easy way to stay away from them, unless you pull at the cotton one 
section at a time. And all the while you're bent over in half, with 


this long sack trailing behind you full of cotton. We got paid a 


° Japs: Hostile derogatory term describing people of Japanese ancestry. 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 
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hefty 1%¢ a pound. We were paid. ... Oh, when we cut the fruit, 


we were paid 2¢ for a fifty-pound box. 

Oh, gee [LAUGHTER] How old were you? I was 10 or 11. I was 
14 or 15 picking cotton. 

With that money I bought clothes for school. 

And you went to college? 

I attended Fresno State College from 1941 until evacuation. 
[INAUDIBLE] 

The second part is World War IT. How did you hear about Pearl 
Harbor? 

I was at some kind of function and heard about the news. 

And how did you feel? 

I couldn't figure out what a small country like Japan was thinking 
how it would take on a large country like the United States. 

And what did you think would happen to you and your family? 

I really didn't think anything--any harm would come to us and my 
family at that time. 

So you were thinking about your rights as a citizen at that time. 
No. My rights as a citizen did not come to mind. 

Tell what happened to you and your family. 

We were put on curfew. 

Which means what? 

We were not allowed to be outside the certain area. It was an area 
of more than five miles unless we had a written permission from--I 
forgot where. We were allowed in an emergency to go to the 


doctor, to work, or to school. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


Did you go to camp? 

Yes: 

Which Assembly Center did you go to? 

I went to the Fresno Assembly Center, which was the Fresno 
County Fairground. 

And then which camp did you go to? 

I went to Jerome Relocation Center at Denson, Arkansas. 

Describe daily life in camp. 

In camp I joined the choir. It was an acappella. Flower making 
class with crepe paper--with crepe paper, which made life less 
boring. Starting from breakfast, for our meals we waited in line 
outside our block mess hall regardless of the weather. Depending 
on the time of day, we had to wait in line for our shower. There 
would be people fainting about every other day from waiting in the 
heat of the sun for our meals and from hunger. We waited in line to 
do our laundry. Laundry was done by hand, and during the warm 
weather they were air-dried, because we didn't have any dryers. But 
in the winter we strung lines in our room. And the heat from the 
wood stove dried the laundry after a few days. 

What did you eat? 

What did we eat? 

Yeah. Regular Japanese food? 

Whatever they had--whatever they sent to the mess halls. They 


were not what one would call Japanese food. 


So there was nothing that you could fix Japanese style? 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


No. Our room had no kitchen facilities. The pot-bellied stove 


was for heating only. But the cooks at the mess hall did the best 


they could to make it look like okazu [vegetables cooked with 
meat/foul] or whatever we were used to. 
Were the cooks Japanese? 
Yes, they were all the people who were interned. 
All the cooks were? 
Yes. Maybe there were a few who were in that business before 
evacuation. And some of them didn't even know how to cook. But 
they took the job anyway. 
How did they decide who was going to be--what job in camp? 
People were interviewed for jobs. 
Were there other responsibilities--other jobs? 
Other jobs in the camp? 
os 
I don't recall how many departments there were in camp, but all of 
them were supervised by Caucasians and the evacuees were hired to 
do the work. I don't know how many were hired in each 
department. There were many in the two Administration Buildings. 
There were doctors and nurses in the camp hospital, besides the 
ambulance drivers. There was the canteen that was closed most of 
the time. They were always "sold out." 

There were electricians, mechanics, mail carriers; 
dishwashers and waiters and waitresses in the mess halls; teachers 


for the school; and some worked in the Recreation Department; 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 
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some in internal security. There were other departments that I don't 
recall at the moment. 

If you were a foreman the pay was $19.00 (per month). Then 
there were $16 and $12 (monthly wage). I don't remember who 
received those payments. 


So some of those you had to type or... 


Yes. If you had any college education, you were paid $19 per 


month. 

How did camp affect relationships in your family? 

Relationships in my family changed when one by one we left camp. 
Only my youngest sister and mother stayed in camp. 

Why did your other siblings leave? How could they leave the 
camp? 

They were allowed. They had permits to go. 

Permits to do what? 

To leave the camp if you were going to school or work. The 
government was allowing evacuees to leave camp if you were 
planning to get a job or to get some schooling. One had to apply for 
a permit to leave. 

My oldest brother went to Columbus, Ohio for a job. My 
sister Fusae went out to Ft. Thomas, Kentucky with her soldier- 
husband. My brother Art left for Minnesota where he enrolled in a 
radio and television school. Then later on I left to join my sister 
after her husband was shipped abroad. I spent my time at Fashion 


Arts Design School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


Oh. How did you feel about being put into camp because of your 
Japanese face? 

I felt humiliated for being put into camp. I couldn't figure out why 
the government was treating American citizens the way we were 
handled because of our Japanese face. 

What kinds of problems arose in camps? 


The subject of loyalty caused quite a bit of commotion. There were 


people who denounced their American citizenship. These people 


were sent to Tule Lake in California, and later to Japan. They were 
not so warmly welcomed by the Japanese in Japan, because there 
was a war going on at that time. There was shortage of food for 
everyone. People coming from the United States made problems 
even worse for them. (They had even less food after the Japanese- 
Americans went to Japan.) 

How did you communicate within the camp? 

If we needed to speak to someone outside our block, we went 
walking to whatever block this person lived and we talked. 

Did you have mail call and postage? 

Yes, we could send out mail. 

Send out mail? 

Uh-huh. We could send out mail. We had a post office in camp 
and mail carriers. 

Were there telephones there? 

No, not in our room. 


Not in your room but what about in camp? 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


AKUTAGAWA: 


In camp, yes, the Administration Building. I guess if you had any 


kind of message that you wanted to send, you know, emergency. 
And in what types of activities did you participate? 

I didn't. 

You didn't have any dances or. .. 

We had dances but my mother did not allow us to go to dances. 
Not anyone in your family or not you? 

Not anyone. 

In your family. 

In the family. 

How did you stay in touch with friends on the outside? 

Oh, we were allowed to send letters and receive packages from the 
outside. 

Did you receive packages? 

Oh, yes. 

From whom? 

Sears and Roebuck. 

Oh, you sent orders. 

We ordered things. 

What about any friends on the outside. Did they send you 
anything? 

Oh, yes. If you had a special friend outside. 

Did you have any relatives out of camp? 

Nope. 

All the relatives were in the camp. 


All the relatives were in the camp. 
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What about recreation? What did you do? 

They showed you movies and had block dances. Some of the 
movies were in English. I don't remember what they were. I don't 
suppose they had movies for Isseis. 

How did you perceive life after camp? 

Right after camp it took time to get used to. We had not had to 
cook, buy groceries or fix meals, and it took time to get into the 
routine of cooking and washing dishes. They were all done for us. 
Oh, you didn't have to do dishes either? 

We didn't even have to do dishes. There were dishwashers getting 
paid to do this job. 

But if you were in the kitchen and working, did you get paid any 
wages? 

If you were the chief cook, head dishwasher, or head waiter, you 
got paid $19 per month. Others were paid $16 or $12 per month. 
Did you marry in camp or after? 

I married after returning to the West Coast. 

And how did your parents feel about it? Was it your mother at that 
time--just your mother or your father? 

My mother. My father passed away when I was eight or nine. 

Just your mother. How did she feel about marriage? 

What did she think about getting married? 

Yes, about you getting married. 

Oh, she wanted me out of the house, you know. After you're 


twenty, you are not supposed to be unmarried. Twenty was 


considered an old maid at that time. 
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Oh, so she wanted to marry you off. 

Yes. 

So did she arrange it? 

No, she did not arrange it. There was a go-between who came to 
talk to her. I don't know how many days he came. 

How many times he came or... 

How many times he came. 

Oh. And he didn't come to talk to you. He came to talk to your 
mother, and you didn't have a choice in it. 

I didn't have a choice in it. "Children should be seen, not heard," 
really applied here. No amount of explaining or rebelling did any 
good. What my mother decided was what I had to abide by. | 
didn't like the choice, but I had to go along with it. I felt like I 
should do the right thing to please my mom. 

When you started a family, what kinds of problems did you face? 
What kinds of problems--the most difficult things that I ever 
experienced was getting up in the middle of the night to nurse the 
baby. And there were no such things as disposable diapers. I used 
cloth diapers, and laundry was done by hand everyday--everyday. 
How many diapers did you go through in a day? 

Well, I think... 

Anywhere from a dozen to two dozen? 

Anywhere to two dozen, uh-huh. 

And were you working at that time? 


Oh, yes. 


So how did you balance homework and work? 
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Since I was on the farm, there was work everyday, and Sunday was 
for housework. 

So you had all of it done on Sunday. 

I had to do everything on Sunday. But then again when the kids 
[Fred Nakagawa, Michael Nakagawa, Rodney Nakagawa, Patrice 
Kaida, Daniel Nakagawa] grew up and didn't need to have diapers 
washed all the time, then that's when I started to help with the 
Sunday School. 

Was there such a thing as day care or childcare? 

No. Mothers took care of their own babies. 

Discuss your relationship with the rest of your family, such as. .. 
Did your parents come with you? 

No, my mother had her own house. 

She didn't come to help with child rearing? 

No. In those days the mothers stayed away unless she came to visit 
to see the baby. 

What about your siblings? Were they close by? 

Let's see--my sisters stayed with my mother. Both of my brothers 
were in the service and were stationed in Europe. So the sisters 
who stayed with my mother were two hours away. 

What happened when your brothers came home? Did they come to 
stay with your mother? 

Well, the oldest brother came home to the farm, and the younger 
one moved to L. A. [Los Angeles] 


And they got married before they went? 


No, just the older brother. 
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He was married. 

He was married in camp. 

And where was his wife? 

His wife was in Wyoming [Heart Mountain] in camp. 

With her... 

With a relative. 

A relative, not necessarily her mother or her father? 

Yes, her father and sister. 

What are the worst remembrances you have of this period? 

I don't [have an] answer. 

Do you have any good remembrances? 

Of the camp days? 

Of the camp days. Did you meet people there that you still have 
contact with? 

Oh, yes. I guess that would be something good, huh. Something 
good came out of it. Yes, I made friends with people who I would 
not have even met if it were not for getting into camp. 


Were you any closer to your siblings because you were forced into 


that than if you would have been at home and could have gone your 


separate ways? 

Well, they did their own things. You know, we didn't stay in our 
room all day. And we didn't all sit together for our meals. 

So you didn't necessarily do things with your siblings... 

Do together, except with my younger sister. She and I usually did 


things together. 
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How much age [difference] then was there between your next older 
sibling and you and your sister? Two years between you and your 
younger sister? 

Two years. 

And between you and your brother? 

Older brother? About three. 

Three years. OK. We are going on to relocation now. When did 
you leave camp? 

I don't recall the exact date. I think it was March or April of 1943. 
And who made the arrangements? 

The relocation officer arranged it for us. 

Where did you go? 

Where did we go? Are you talking about relocation? 

No. After you left the camp. 

After we left the camp. 

Yes. 

After I left camp, I went to Newport, Kentucky where my sister was 
living while my brother-in-law was stationed at Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. Since he was being shipped overseas and she was 
expecting her first baby, I left camp to be with her. In the meantime 
I enrolled into the fashion design and commercial arts school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which is located across the river from Newport. 
Who was this--your sister. ..older... 


Fusae. 


Fusae. How did you feel about going out to a hostile society? 
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I felt very apprehensive that I had not heard from anyone from 


camp going to Newport in that neighborhood. 

So then how were you treated? 

Most people thought I was Chinese instead of Japanese so they 
didn't treat me badly. The girls in my school heard my name as 
"Fu-ming," and they came to their own conclusion that I was 
Chinese. I had no problem. 

So the Chinese were treated differently than the Japanese? 

Yes, because they weren't put in camp. 

Were there other problems? 

Not really. 


If you had problems, who helped you? 


We just worked them out ourselves. We did things so that we didn't 


have any problems. 

So you were a student at the fashion school, and how were you 
treated by teachers and the rest of the community? 

I was accepted warmly. As I said, they thought I was Chinese. 
OK. What was your major? 

Fashion designing was my major. | did not pursue my dream as I 
had gotten married shortly after returning to the West Coast. 
So you couldn't follow through on the career. 

No. And I often wonder how life would have been if I had the 
chance to follow through. 

Did you have any problem with housing? 

No. 


You stayed with your sister. 
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I stayed with my sister in an apartment that she was renting. 

So what was the time span between when you were with Fusae and 
when you got married? You went back to Madera before you got 
married? 

No, we went back to camp. 

Oh, you had to go back to camp. 

We went back to camp, because we weren't allowed to go to the 
West Coast yet, you see. 

Oh. Many Niseis moved many times after leaving camp. What 
happened to you? 

After leaving camp? My mother and brother had purchased the 
property on which our house was situated. We left the Caucasian 
solely in charge. And that's where we went back when we were 
allowed to return to the West Coast. 

And that's where you moved. You have any feelings about that 
move? 

When we went back to the West Coast? 

yes, 

It was like getting out of jail. 


Were there people that 
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AKUTAGAWA: 


NAKAGAWA: 


There were people who had no home to come home to. They stayed 


where they were. You know, like most of them stayed in Chicago. 


There was a large Japanese community in Chicago? 
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Not too many people found jobs in Arkansas that I heard of. Many 


went to work at Seabrooks Farms in New Jersey. And there were a 
good number who retired and remained in the vicinity. 

In terms of your children, were they part of an extended family? 
Yes, my children were part of an extended family. 

Were they part of the Japanese American community? 

They joined the church and joined the scouts that the church 
sponsored. 

Did they learn Japanese? 

They learned very little Japanese, even being around their 
grandparents. Since their uncles and aunts spoke English, the 
chance of [not] learning the Japanese language was pretty good. 
Did anyone go to Japanese school? 

No, they did not go to Japanese school. (None of my children) 
Was there a Japanese school? 

I was just trying to remember. I think there was but being put into 
camp like that, we thought maybe we shouldn't have connections in 
any way with Japan. 

Did they take lessons or Japanese cultural arts? 

Cultural arts... 

Odori. 

Odori. My daughter went to learn odori with her cousins, and she 
was not very pleased about that. 

What part did you play in their education? 

What part? I helped whenever I could with their homework, and I 


worked hard to pay for college education for all five of my children. 
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Did you go to parent conferences? 

I sure did. I always made time for that. 

Then you were in PTA [Parents and Teachers Association]? 

And I was in PTA. I was very active and was treasurer a few times. 
Did you discuss the war experience with your children? 

Yes. Liave..yes. 

What do you think you have passed down as far as Nisei traits? 

I think I have passed down some of the Nisei traits. I push for 
education, sense of responsibility, to work hard and respect for the 
elders. 

What about inhibition and lack of spontaneity, difficulty in 
articulating? All of those things that you ... 

I didn't have to stress those. All five of my children picked them 
up. 

How did you deal with racism when they encountered it in their 
school or community? 

I don't remember ever encountering that. It seems like in the 
school, there were no problems about racism. A lot of the teachers 


had respect for the Japanese Americans. 


Do your children feel a part of the Japanese community? 


Well, my children feel that it is important to take part in activities in 
the Japanese community. They help with fund raising in the church 
and Sunday School, and the kids began to help with the JACL. 

Do you feel that it is important? 


Oh, I feel that it is very important. 
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OK. The last part is recent years. What are the most important 
things that have happened to you in recent years? 

In recent years--the most important things that have happened to me 
in recent years is that three of my children got married, and my son 
and daughter had two children each. My youngest son could not 
have children, so they adopted two sons. Since he has passed away 


very recently from kidney failure, my daughter-in-law has the big 


job taking care of them. They are six and nine. Since I remarried 


[to Masaru "Moss" Akutagawa], I left Northern California and lived 
in L. A. I do not live close to my children anymore, so every 
chance I get, I come to visit them. The short time I spend time 
with them gives me much happiness. 

What is your biggest worry? 

My biggest worry? Well, my biggest worry is for my children--that 
they should not have too many problems with their children. With 
so many bad elements these days, it makes me wonder what might 
happen to them. 

And what makes you happy now? 

What makes me happy now? Oh, I just 

--to see all my grandchildren growing up and waiting for college. 
You didn't want to answer all these redress or reparations? 

No. 

How do you spend your time now? 

Oh, I have taken up water color painting and on Saturdays I go for 
lessons, so almost half of the week I spend working and perfecting 


my paintings. 
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Were you active in Japanese American community or on social 
issues? 

No. 

What do you do for recreation? 

Recreation? I work in my garden. 

If you can imagine that there was no World War II, what would 
your life probably be like? 

I can't imagine. I would hope that I wouldn't have to work on the 
farm. 

You would have liked to have... 

Done something with my... 

.. .fashion design? 

Yes. I would like to have pursued a career in commercial arts in the 
line of fashion designs. 

If you can imagine that there was another evacuation order, what 
would you do now? 

Ah--I think I would protest--a little bit. I think my children and 
grandchildren would have a lot to say about this. 

Not to get in trouble. [Chuckles] 

Not to get in trouble--just a little bit. 

After redress, what kind of role do you think Japanese Americans 
should play in society? 

After redress, the Japanese Americans are doing quite beautifully in 
society. They were even before redress. 


What kind of life do you see for your children or your 


grandchildren? 
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My children are doing well in what they are doing. I know that I 


don't have to worry about what my grandchildren would be doing or 
what sort of life they would have. 

What do you think were the greatest contributions by the Nisei men 
and women, or separate? 

Well, Nisei men--you mean this is after redress? I don't know. The 
Niseis (collectively) were mostly brought up to be quiet, not to 
make waves; don’t rock the boat; go with the flow, and don't attract 
attention. So by abiding by these traits they have kept Japanese 
names from the criminal list to a minimum. 

If you were to give advice to young people today, what would you 
tell them? 

Young people today have not had to sacrifice or do without many 
things. They have had whatever they want whenever they want. 
The Niseis parents have a feeling that they want to do whatever they 
can to make life easier for their children. They want to give the 
children all the things they had not gotten when they were growing 
up. Actually, they are spoiling the kids. 

The majority of them. 

The majority. 

We are nearing the end of this interview. Is there anything else that 
you would like to say. 

I think that the young men who volunteered for the armed forces 
were caught between a rock and a hard place. They were forced to 


behind barbwire. Yet, they were willing to fight for their country 
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that put them there. There were so many who never made it back, 


and I honor those just as I honor those who came back. 

Where did your brother serve? 

They were both in Germany. 

Were they together? 

No. Uncle Shig was in communications, and Uncle Art was 
involved in that trial that they had--the Nuremberg Trial. | think 
he safeguarded the door. 

As a Military Police? 

yes. 

In the Military Police. 

I think so. 

Do you have any questions, Fumi? 

No, I don't. 

Thank you for sharing your story with us. This is the end of the 
interview with Fumiko Akutagawa. Thank you. 


You are welcome. 
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